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The peculiar arrangement and content of several of the 78 hymns associated with 
the Feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross in the textus receptus of the Arme- 
nian Church’s Book of Hymns [Sarakan] is explained by their original connec- 
tion with the fourth-century dedication (Encaenia) of the Constantinian churches 
on Golgotha. Among numerous ecclesiological and architectural references, the 
hymns contain allusions to the Anastasis, Martyrium and Holy Sion, the three 
most important Christian shrines in the liturgical life of fourth and fifth-century 
Jerusalem. These characteristics demonstrate the antiquity of a stratum of the 
Armenian hymnographic corpus, and corroborate recent scholarly hypotheses 
regarding the early history of the construction and dedication of the hagiopolite 
churches, as well as the origin of the Feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross. 
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The hefty Book of Hymns of the Armenian Church [Saraknoc‘ or 
Sarakan] devotes 22 oversize, double-column pages to a rich repertoire 
of 78 hymns associated with the Feast of the Exaltation of the Cross', 
a solemnity that, in the Armenian Rite, begins on the Sunday nearest 
September 14 and continues for a total of seven days”. While octaves are 


Quit puy Gupulwh [Hymnal Arranged by Tone], (Jerusalem: Sts. James Press, 
1914) 341-366. Hereafter, Sarakan. 

2 Khajag Barsamian, The Calendar of the Armenian Church (New York: St. Vartan 
Press, 1995) 47-49, 67-69. For a complete, annotated English translation of these hymns 
with introduction, see Michael Daniel Findikyan, “Armenian Hymns of the Church 
and the Cross,” St. Nersess Theological Review 11 (New Rochelle, NY, 2006) 62-104. 
Cf. Charles Renoux’s important French translation with annotation in the context of a 
larger study on the cross in the Armenian Church. Charles Renoux, “La croix dans le 
rite arménien. Histoire et symbolisme,” Melto. Recherches orientales 5 (1969) 123-175. 


REArm 32 (2010) 25-58. 
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common in the structure of the Armenian liturgical year, the only other 
example of a “septenary” is that of Pentecost [Hogegalust]. But the 
seven-day Pentecost festival is known to be a relatively late prolongation 
of the ancient one-day feast that originally crowned the fifty-day Paschal 
season. The six-day extension to the Feast of Pentecost was forged by the 
twelfth-century catholicos, St. Nersess Snorhali [the Gracious] (+ 1173), 
who composed exquisite hymnography for each day.? Another anomaly 
of the septenary of the Holy Cross emerges from a glance at its constitu- 
ent hymns. Many of the hymns have no obvious connection to the cross 
at all, but are rather panegyrics and meditations on the church, rich in 
elegant ecclesiological images and typologies, as well as architectural 
references. These “church” hymns are concentrated on the third, fourth 
and fifth days of the septenary, which are classified as days “of the 
church” [£464 fy10;] in the Tonac’oyc’, the Armenian liturgical Directory 
of Feasts*. Some of these hymns even contain explicit references to the 
construction and consecration of a church. Indeed, some of the so-called 
and so-classified hymns of the cross are found in the ancient Armenian 
ceremony of consecrating a church. Others are connected with feasts 


3 The Tonac‘oyc’ [Directory of Feasts] has this notice at the end of the entry for the 
Sunday of Pentecost: “On these six days, St. Nersés Snorhali ordained to celebrate the 
Feast of the Advent of the Holy Spirit, and he adorned them with hymns and lections.” 
Sohugnyg Lunnnp mnu hi papa hyuhiul fi rol p, wulp, ph[dk pgm p, wi pun pata fits p 
Cw yuumubbuyg unipg bkqkgeny, [Directory of Feasts. Volume One in which are desig- 
nated the Feasts, Fasts, Lections and Rituals of the Holy Church of Armenia], (Jerusalem: 
Sts. James Press, 1970; reprint of 1915 edn.) 148-149. Henceforth, Directory of Feasts. 
Cf. T‘orgom GuSakean, Unppp fi mol p Cw juin bay g Ehtgkguny [Saints and Feasts 
of the Armenian Church], (Jerusalem: Sts. James Press, 1957) 250. Nersés conceivably 
modeled the seven-day solemnity on the seven gifts of the Spirit according to Isaiah 11:2- 
3, according to the enumeration of traditional Latin theology, a tradition that would have 
been known to him. See Catechism of the Catholic Church (Collegeville, MN: The 
Liturgical Press, 1994) §1830, p. 450. In the Armenian hymn associated with the Canticle 
of Moses (Ex 15) for the Second Day of Pentecost, Nersés waxes on the seven gifts of the 
Spirit. Sarakan, 274. On the entire corpus of Armenian Pentecost hymns see Abraham 
Terian, “The Holy Spirit in the Liturgy of the Armenian Church: The Significance of 
the Hymns of Pentecost,” St. Nersess Theological Review 4/1-2 (1999) 33-49, esp. 33-34, 
38. All translations herein are are mine unless otherwise indicated. 

4 Directory of Feasts, 231-233. 

> For example, the hymn, “Your altar, O Lord of hosts” [9]. (Numerals in square brackets 
refer to hymn numbers in Findikyan, “Hymns of the Church and Cross”). Hymn [9] is men- 
tioned in the Armenian Rite of Church Dedication in ms. Mastoc* [Ritual] Venice 457 9-10" 
c.). The incipit Ukqul pa Sfp (Your altar, O Lord) corresponds with Ps 83:3b, which is 
repeated frequently in the rite. B. Sargisean and G. Sargsean, Wurp qaqa) Gujkpth dbnugpurg 
Sunnkyu poi UfupPupluty h 4 bitumpl [Main Catalogue of Armenian Manuscripts in the 
Mxit‘arean Library in Venice] Vol. 3 (Venice, 1966) 11. See Michael Daniel Findikyan, “The 
Armenian Ritual of the Dedication of a Church: A Textual and Comparative Analysis of 
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that commemorate the miraculous events surrounding the early fourth- 
century foundation of Holy Ejmiacin, the mother cathedral of the Arme- 
nian Church®, and the dedication of other churches’. The presence of 
hymns extolling the Church mingled within the corpus of hymns for the 
Exaltation of the Cross can only be a remnant of the remarkable origin 
of this feast from within another one, the ancient feast of the Dedica- 
tion of the Churches built on Golgotha by Emperor Constantine in the 
early fourth century. In this essay, I examine the structure and content of 
these hymns, some of which, in content and organization, reveal traits of 
remarkable antiquity as well as apparent connections with the Dedication 
festivities in fourth-century Jerusalem. 


BEGOTTEN OF THE ENCAENIA 


The history of the Feast of the Exaltation of the Cross begins in 
the Armenian Lectionary of Jerusalem, a source testifying to the liturgy 
of Jerusalem between the years 417 and 439 ap*. In the Lectionary, 


Three Early Sources,” Orientalia Christiana Periodica 64/1 (1998) 104-105. Frederic Cony- 
beare, Rituale Armenorum being the Administration of the Sacraments and the Breviary Rites 
of the Armenian Church (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1905) 11. The same Psalm verse figures 
prominently in the Georgian Rite of Church Dedication as found in Michel Tarchnischvili, 
ed., Le grand lectionnaire de | Église de Jérusalem II., vol. 205 Scriptores Iberici 14, Corpus 
Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium (Louvain: 1960), 73. 

é Hymns [35], [36], [37], [38], [39], [40]; [41], and [42] are also found in the canon 
of hymns for the Feast of Sotakat’ [lit., “effusion of light”], an early designation for 
the mother cathedral of the Armenians, later known as Ejmiacin (“the only-begotten 
descended”). Sarakan, 327-328. On the history of the cathedral and its early denomina- 
tions, see A. Khatchatrian, L’Architecture arménienne du IV’ au VI siècle, (Bibliotheque 
des cahiers archéologiques, Paris: Editions Kincksieck, 1971) 85-86. 

7 Hymns [50], [51], [53], [54], and [55] are also designated on the Feast of the Ark of the 
Covenant [Yuhah Uppay Sunyuhiulpf}, a cryptogenic feast found already appointed on 
July 2 in the early fifth-century Armenian Lectionary of Jerusalem, as well as the Georgian 
Lectionary, reflecting hagiopolite liturgy between the fifth and eighth centuries. Charles 
Renoux, ed., Le codex arménien Jérusalem 121, II. Edition comparee du texte et de deux 
autres manuscripts, (PO 36, Turnhout/Belgique, 1971) 348-349. Henceforth, Renoux, ALJ II. 
Michel Tarchnischvili, ed., Le Grand Lectionaire de Eglise de Jerusalem (V°-VIII° S.). 
(CSCO 205, Louvain, 1960) 19. The feast is said to commemorate the deposition of the Ark, 
according to 1Sam 7:1ff, in the home of Abinadab on a hill at Kiriath-Jearim [“City of 
Forests”’] following its return from capture by the Philistines. The Armenian hymnography 
for this feast is, however, clearly associated with the dedication of a church. The series of 
hymns contains but one reference to the Ark of the Covenant (in hymn [55]), which, however, 
is drawn from classical patristic typology for the Mother of God and the cross. 

8 Charles Renoux, Le codex arménien Jérusalem 121 I. Introduction: Aux origines de 
la liturgie hiérosolymitaine. Lumiéres nouvelles, PO 35/1 (Turnhout/Belgique: Brepols, 
1969) 169-181; idem, ALJ II, 166-172. 
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September 13 is listed as the “Dedication of the Holy Places of Jerusalem” 
[Guu tun fp uppng mbqkugh bpniuugtåphl’. According to Eusebius’ 
testimony, the Constantinian churches on Golgotha were dedicated 
on September 13, 335!°. For the next date, September 14, the Armenian 
Lectionary has this entry: 


The second day. They assemble at the Holy Martyrium and the same canon 
[of readings] is conducted. And on the same day they display the venerable 
cross to the entire assembly", 


Here is the earliest reference to a nascent feast of the cross featuring its 
public display and veneration by the faithful. Just a generation or two 
earlier, between the years 381 and 384, Egeria provides an exuberant 
description of the feast of the Dedication of the Churches. “The Encaenia 
of these holy churches is a feast of special magnificence,” she writes, that 
“ranks with Easter and Epiphany.” It is “observed with all possible joy” 
for eight days, during which the locals and multitudes of visiting bishops 
“assemble at different holy places, just as at Easter and Epiphany”. 
Although Egeria’s travelogue breaks off in the midst of her description 


° Thus mss. Jerusalem 121 (1192 AD) and Erevan 985 (10* c.). The third ms. collated 
by Renoux, Paris 44 (10" c.) reads, “Dedication of the Holy Places” [Ganulunfp uppag 
mbykugh). Ibid., 222. 

10 On the date of the Encaenia see the discussion and relevant references in Michael 
Fraser, The Feast of the Encaenia in the Fourth Century and the Ancient Liturgical 
Sources of Jerusalem, Ph.D. thesis at Durham University (Durham: Durham University, 
1995) 120-127. At press time the text of the thesis was available at http://www.encaenia. 
org. See also Louis Van Tongeren, Exaltation of the Cross: Toward the Origins of the 
Feast of the Cross and the Meaning of the Cross in Early Medieval Liturgy, (Liturgia 
Condenda 11, Levuen and Sterling, VA: Peeters, 2000) 23. n.25 and idem, “Vom Kreuzritus 
zur Kreuzestheologie: Die Entstehungsgeschichte des Festes der Kreuzerhohung und 
seine erste Ausbretung im Westen,” Ephemerides Liturgicae 112 (1998) 216-45. Several 
scholars have hypothesized that Constantine chose the date of the Encaenia with the 
intent of replacing one of the Jewish autumn festivities, Sukkot or Yom Kippur. For the 
status quaestionis in the context of an argument in favor of the latter, see Daniel Stökl 
Ben Ezra, The Impact of Yom Kippur on Early Christianity: The Day of Atonement from 
Second Temple Judaism to the Fifth Century (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2003) 290-303. 
The author also assesses the theory of Ildefons Herwegen and Anton Baumstark that 
anti-pagan considerations motivated Constantine. Ibid., 296-297. See also Van Tongeren, 
“Kreuzritus,” 222-226. 

1! Renoux, ALJ I, 225. Italics are mine. 

12 Itin. Egeriae 48:1. Egeria, Journal de Voyage, Pierre Maraval, tr., Sources chréti- 
ennes 296 (Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 2002) 316-317. Passages cited from John Wilkinson, 
Egeria’s Travels, 3". ed. (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 1999; reprint 2006) 164. It is remarkable 
that while historians of the early liturgy have spilled much ink over the origins and early 
history of Epiphany and Easter, they have shown much less interest in the feast of Encaenia, 
which, in Egeria’s estimation, ranks on the same level of importance. A recent and note- 
worthy exception is Fraser, Encaenia. 
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of the details of the stational octave of the Encaenia, it is evident that 
Egeria knew of no feast dedicated to the Cross!?. The historical develop- 
ment of that feast, sketched recently by Louis van Tongeren, presents the 
remarkable story of a Christian solemnity at first totally encompassed 
within the octave of the Feast of the Dedication of the Holy Places, which 
however, gradually acquires increasing prominence as the focus of the 
“second day” of the Dedication festivities. Increasingly overshadowing 
its parent feast, it finally eclipses it. By the mid-seventh century, Patriarch 
Sophronius of Jerusalem (634-638) confesses that he no longer understands 
the association between the feasts of September 13 and September 14. 
He wonders why, in his church’s calendar, the commemoration of the 
Resurrection (i.e. the Encaenia, which took place in the Anastasis, the 
rotunda built over the tomb of Christ) precedes that of the Cross, when 
everyone knows that Jesus was crucified and then rose from the dead. 
For Sophronius the feasts of the Dedication and Exaltation are two 
entirely separate and distinct feasts". 


FROM OCTAVE OF THE CHURCH TO SEPTENARY OF THE CROSS 


Today the Feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross is counted as one 
of the five principal or “tabernacle” feasts of the Armenian Church’. 
Meanwhile, the so-called “Feast of the Dedication of the Cross,” which 
precedes it by one day"®, is virtually forgotten in parish and monastic 


3 However we may not rule out the possibility that she knew of some ritual of ven- 
erating the cross on the Feast of Encaenia. If, in Egeria’s time, such a ritual did constitute 
part of the elaborate ceremonies associated with the Encaenia, we might expect from her 
no more than a cursory mention of it since she had already provided a vivid description 
of a ritual of venerating the cross in her memoir of Holy Friday. Perhaps that reference 
will some day be discovered along with the rest of Egeria’s diary. Itin. Egeriae 37, Jour- 
nal de voyage, 284-291. 

14 Sophronius, In Exaltationem sanctae crucis, PG 87/3 (3306); cf. van Tongeren, 
Exaltation of the Cross, 34-35. The second day of the Dedication first appears under the 
designation “Feast of the Holy Cross” in ms. Erevan 832, an Armenian lectionary copied 
in 1154 in Cilicia. Charles Renoux, ed., Le lectionnaire de Jérusalem en arménie: La 
Casoc’ III. Le plus ancien Čašoc“ cilicien le Erévan 832, PO 49/5 (Turnhout, Belgique: 
Brepols, 2004) 623. Henceforth, Casoc’ III. 

15 Directory of Feasts, 220-230. 

‘6 That is, on the day before the Sunday nearest September 14. The entry in the 
Directory of Feasts reads: Cupid. Sot H Uppy bybgkguy h uch win fhu Uppry by ughh 
[“Saturday. It is the feast of the Holy Church on the Dedication of the Holy Cross”]. 
Directory of Feasts, 220-221. In the Armenian Rite the feast of the Exaltation came to 
be celebrated on the Sunday nearest September 14. 
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life". The history and meaning of both feasts is often entirely misrepre- 
sented in popular and catechetical literature'®. If, however, Armenians 
today have little recollection of the original meaning of the Feast of the 


This seemingly ancient practice is consistent with the hebdomadal structure of the 
Armenian ecclesiastical calendar, which reserves Sunday exclusively for dominical 
observances, safeguarding the ancient notion of the dies dominica. Ms. Venice 169, an 
Armenian lectionary of the 10-11" c., includes the codicil fupulth (“on Sunday”) in the 
entry for the day. Charles Renoux, Le lectionnaire de Jérusalem en arménie: Le Casoc* 
II. Edition synoptique des plus anciens témoins, PO 48/2 (Turnhout, Belgique: Brepols, 
1999) 135. Henceforth, CaSoc‘ II. Gabriél Awetik‘ean, author of a masterful nineteenth- 
century philological, historical and theological commentary on the Armenian hymns, 
notes, but does not identify a similar manuscript lectionary dated 1230. Gabriel Awetik‘ean, 
Rurgquainpre fd hih uu pratt wha g [Explanation of the Hymns], (Venice, 1814) 504-505. The 
second canon of the Armenian Synod of Sis (1204) ordered that the Feast of the Cross 
be celebrated on September 14, regardless of the day of the week. The thirteenth-century 
historian Kirakos Ganjakec’i notes that it was the custom in the eastern regions of Arme- 
nia to celebrate the Feast of the Cross, among others, on the nearest Sunday, in order not 
to disrupt Wednesday and Friday, the weekly fasting days. Kirakos Vardapeti Ganjakec‘woy 
Hamarét Patmut‘iwn (Venice, 1865) 83, 84, 85. 

7 Judging by Q mbuguki mpupaqnifò hip jbpniumgtà fr unmpp Buljndp [Various Rituals 
at St. James in Jerusalem], (Jerusalem, 1870), an authoritative directory of special cere- 
monies to be conducted by the monks of the Armenian Patriarchate of Sts. James in 
Jerusalem, the feast of the Dedication has been completely absorbed into the lavish cer- 
emonies for the Feast of the Cross. From the entry for “the Saturday of Nawakatik* of 
the Cross” it is clear that the word nawakatik* has been interpreted as “inauguration” in 
the sense of a pre-feast. The primary meaning of the word is the “feast or celebration 
for the completion of a newly-built structure”. Gap punghpp Gujhuqkut jaqarfp [New 
Lexicon of the Armenian Language], (Venice: St. Lazar Publishing House, 1837) 407. 
The ancient feast of September 13 has come to be understood consequently as an antici- 
patory solemnity ushering in the Feast of the Exaltation of the Cross, as one finds on 
the eve of some, but not all major feasts of the Armenian Church. Various Rituals, 33. 
This interesting liturgical book, which seems, for the most part, not to reflect ancient 
hagiopolite liturgical traditions, nevertheless merits careful study. 

18 For example, Garo Bedrosian, Feasts of the Armenian Church and National Tradi- 
tions, Arra Avakian, trans. (Los Angeles, 1998) 241-245, associates the origin of this feast 
with the recapture of the cross from the Persians under Emperor Heraclius in 614 AD. The 
two-page entry on “the establishment of the [Feast] of the Elevation of the Cross” in a 
recent book on the Armenian Liturgical Year from no less authoritative a publisher than 
the Armenian Holy See knows of no history for this feast prior to the seventh-century. 
Aram Dilanyan, 2uyjuumubbuyg mnu pl yuljuh untpp Ehlgtgar unbkpp (Sabu funuu tats 
puguinpni fd jup). Shpnibuljut Sabkp [The Feasts of the Armenian Apostolic Holy 
Church with Explanation concerning the Feasts: Dominical Feasts], (Ejmiacin: Holy 
Mother See of Ejmiacin, 2006) 527-528. As we have seen, the origins of the Feast of the 
Exaltation of the Cross lie centuries earlier. The recapture of the cross does indeed come 
to influence the Armenian Church’s understanding of the feast, but only in popular piety, 
not in any liturgical texts known to me. The Armenian corpus of hymns for the Holy 
Cross are devoid of references to this comparatively late chapter in the history of the 
feast. The same book from the Holy See gives the feast of Encaenia [Nawakatik‘] a 
strictly spiritual interpretation, associating it with the Feast of the Exaltation of the Cross 
and making no mention of the holy places of Jerusalem. Ibid., 27. Cf. Renoux, Casoc’ I, 
128 n. 162. Findikyan, “Hymns of the Cross,” infra. 
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Dedication of the Holy Places in Jerusalem, relics of that fourth-century 
event are to be found embedded in the deeper structure of their rite. 
Egeria noted that like the Nativity and Pascha, the Encaenia was also 
endowed with an octave, and before the one surviving manuscript of her 
travelogue breaks off, we read the stations appointed for ceremonies of 
the first three days: the Martyrium on the first and second days, and on 
the third day, the “Eleona,” a basilica near the summit of the Mount of 
Olives, where, against the backdrop of the Temple, Jesus spoke of the end 
times [Mk 13:3]!°. 


Table 1. 
THE OCTAVE OF THE JERUSALEM ENCAENIA AND 
THE ARMENIAN SEPTENARY OF THE HOLy Cross 





September 

3) 14 ilS 16 17 18 19 20 
Dedication of the Churches 
Day 2 | Day 3 | Day 4 | Day 5 | Day 6 | Day 7 | Day 8 























Armenian Exaltation of the Holy Cross 





Tradition: | Dedication Cross | Cross Church Cross | Cross 


Saraknoc® of the 
and Churches Day 1 | Day 2 | Day 3 | Day 4 | Day 5 | Day 6 | Day 7 
Tonac‘oyc" 


Table 1 schematically superimposes the days of the fourth-century octave 
of the Jerusalem Encaenia as testified by Egeria over the seven-day 
solemnity of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross as commemorated in the 
Armenian Church today. In the Armenian Lectionary of Jerusalem, Sep- 
tember 14 was still nothing more than “the second day” of the Dedica- 
tion, when the holy cross was displayed to the faithful. By the time of 
Patriarch Sophronius in the early seventh century, September 14 had 
come so to outshine the feast of September 13, that it had become the 
anchor for the whole period, thus redefining the erstwhile octave of the 
Dedication. We see this in the Armenian Directory of Feasts [Ténac‘oyc’] 

















1 Itin. Egeriae 49:1-3; Journal de voyage, 316-319. For a discussion of Egeria’s testi- 
mony concerning the Encaenia, and relevant scholarship, see Fraser, Encaenia, 157-177. 
On “Eleona” see Pierre Maraval, Lieux saints et pélerinages d’Orient: Histoire et géo- 
graphie des origines a la conquéte arabe (Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 1985) 265. 
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and Book of Hymns [Saraknoc‘], where September 14 is considered “the 
first day” of the Feast of the Cross.”° The six succeeding days, remnants 
of the old Dedication octave, are now seen as constituting the seven days 
of the Feast of the Cross. Similarly, the day before the Feast of the Cross 
is now a seemingly distinct feast whose true meaning and connection to 
the subsequent days are no longer clearly understood. Gabriél Awetik‘ean 
observed that among the Saraknoc‘ manuscripts he studied there is incon- 
sistency in the numbering of the hymnographic canons”! following the 
Canon for the Feast of Encaenia, what the Saraknoc’ refers to as the 
“Dedication of [the] Holy Cross”??. In some manuscripts the next day is 
listed as “the second day” (with respect to Encaenia) while others label 
it “the first day” (of the Feast of the Cross). The former group reflects 
the ancient tradition, while the latter group exhibits the realignment of 
these days with respect to the Feast of the Cross”. 

In an important study of the historical development of the Armenian 
liturgical year, R.H. Vartanyan observes a further step in the disintegration 
of the Dedication octave. In manuscript lectionaries of the 11-13" centuries, 
the scholar finds that each day of the old Dedication octave is explicitly 
designated fumsf (“of the cross”)**, Renoux cites the somewhat later man- 
uscripts, Jerusalem 271 (dated 1316) and Jerusalem 454 (1299) as repre- 
sentative of this pattern”. By the time of Catholicos Siméon Erewanc’i’s 
late-eighteenth century Tonac‘oyc’ [Directory of Feasts], a new designa- 
tion appears associated with these days. Following the Dedication and the 
Exaltation of the Holy Cross, respectively, the second, sixth and seventh 
days of the Exaltation maintain the designation /umspf, (“of the cross”); 
but the third, fourth and fifth days now carry the label fyfykgin, (“of the 
church”)*°. Siméon’s innovation harkens back to ancient times, when the 
entire period was a celebration “of the church.” Why did Siméon not 
restore the “church” designation to each day of the septenary/octave, but 


20 Tonac‘oyc’, 223; Sarakan, 344. 

21 Here “canon” refers to the Armenian term kanon, which, in the context of hym- 
nography, refers to the entire complement of hymns required by the Liturgy of the Hours 
for a given day, i.e. the hymns sung during the Night, Morning, Midday and Evening 
Hours of the daily cycle. The term is functionally analogous to the Byzantine “canon,” 
but its structure, composition and origin are distinct. 

22 On this designation for the Dedication of the Martyrium, see below. 

23 Awetik‘ean, Explanation of the Hymns, 507. 

4 R. H. Vardanyan, 2uyng Sahugarygp (4-18 py. qu ppt) [The Armenian Directory 
of Feasts (4'*-18" centuries)], (Yerevan: Republic of Armenia Gitutyun Publications, 
1999) 565. 

25 Charles Renoux, “La croix,” 126 n.114. 

26 Directory of Feasts, 231, 232, 233. 
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only to the third, fourth and fifth days of the Exaltation? Because he was 
clearly guided by the Saraknoc‘ hymns for those three days, in which, as 
was mentioned at the outset, church themes predominate”. As Renoux 
has observed, the arrangement of the Armenian hymns for the seven days 
of the Holy Cross preserves something of the fourth-century stational 
pattern for this period in Jerusalem”®. 


ARMENIAN HYMNS OF THE DEDICATION 


The hymns for the day preceding the Exaltation of the Holy Cross 
in the Armenian Saraknoc’ fall under the heading, Quint Gan luiunking 
Uppny hushu [Feast of the Dedication of the Holy Cross]*’. Here “the Holy 
Cross” can only be understood as the church of the Holy Cross, that is, 
the Martyrium, the monumental church built by Constantine on Golgotha 
on the very site, according to Egeria, where the true cross of Christ was 
discovered by Queen Helena. Egeria and the Armenian Lectionary of 
Jerusalem, as well as the Georgian Book of Hymns (/adgari) use the 
epithet “Golgotha” or “the Cross” to refer to the shrine located at the 
southeast corner of the atrium between the Anastasis and the Martyrium. 
This seems to have been a large outcropping of rock upon which a cross 
was mounted. The Armenian Lectionary of Jerusalem carefully and con- 
sistently refers to the Martyrium as either matuin or eketec’i [church]*°. 
Precise nomenclature was absolutely necessary in this literary genre, 
whose primary purpose was to assure that the numerous and elaborate 
synaxes were conducted properly and at the correct locations. By contrast, 
the Saraknoc’ seems to reflect a more popular nomenclature, where, by 
synecdoche, “the Cross,” the precious relic for which the entire complex 
on Golgotha was known, could be used to refer to the cross in the south- 
east corner of the atrium, to the Marytrium, or, in a general way, to the 
entire sacred site. Egeria’s repeated use of “the Cross” as her point of 
reference in describing and localizing synaxes and rituals around the 


27 A comprehensive study on the liturgical reforms of Catholicos Siméon Erewanc’i 
including his publication of the Ténac‘oyc’, has yet to be undertaken. The best appraisal 
is Matak‘ea Ormanean (Ormanian) U.qquiuyumn.d [Azgapatum History of a People: Pas- 
sages of the Armenian Orthodox Church from the Beginning to our Times, Narrated in 
the Context of National Circumstances], 2nd ed. (Beirut, 1960) III, cols. 3065-3068, 
3101-3109. 

28 Renoux, “La croix,” 125-127. 

29 Sarakan, 341. 

30 Renoux, ALJ II, 55 et infra. 
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complex on Golgotha may already be a sign of this popular terminology*!. 
In any case we shall see examples of this popular usage in the hymns”. 

Of the nine hymns specified for this feast, seven are explicit pane- 
gyrics on the church*?, Hymn [3] praises the cross, “which became salva- 
tion for us.” Of more interest is Hymn [4], associated with the canticles 
of Daniel 3, which makes explicit reference to the Jerusalem Encaenia: 


At the marvelous Dedication in Jerusalem, your cross was shown to us 
in radiant majesty, O Lord, God of our fathers. 

A queen stands on the right, the holy church, crowned in gold braids, in 
the sign of your cross, O God of our fathers. 

And reborn in baptism of the holy font, today we celebrate the feast with 
joy by the sign of your holy cross, O God of our fathers. 


The first strophe could imply that the holy cross was displayed on the 
Feast of the Dedication, i.e. on September 13. While one must exercise 
the greatest caution in seeking historical data from within a hymn text, 
this strophe could suggest a time when the display of the cross took place 
on the Feast of the Dedication itself, not on “the second day,” where the 
Armenian Lectionary clearly appoints it sometime between the years 417- 
439. Curiously, another hymn from the canon of Encaenia [5] also refers 
to the veneration of the Cross: 


Come, O people of Christ, let us bow down before this divine sign. Nailed 
to it with him, we also reign with him. Exalt him forever. 


Certainly, in the early period, “the Dedication in Jerusalem” [4] could 
refer to any day of the octave, including “the second day, which would 
correspond with the testimony of the Armenian Lectionary. On the other 
hand, in his recent study, How the Cross was Found, Stephan Borge- 
hammar has hypothesized that at some time prior to the Armenian Lec- 
tionary of Jerusalem, the cross was in fact displayed on the first day of the 
Dedication octave, not the second*4. Borgehammar seeks to reconcile 


31 Egeria, Journal de voyage, 63-64. Fraser writes a propos, “Egeria’s...repeated 
descriptions of stations and of the basilica itself in relation to the Cross signifies the 
central place of the Golgotha rock.” Fraser, Encaenia, 168. 

32 Charles Renoux, Les hymnes de la résurrection I. Hymnographie liturgique géor- 
gienne. Textes du Sinai 1S (Sources Liturgiques, Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 2000) 28-30 
et infra. Fraser, Encaenia, 167-168. 

3 Hymns [1], [2], [4], [5], [7], [8], [9]. 

34 Stephen Borgehammar, How the Holy Cross was Found: From Event to Medieval 
Legend (Bibliotheca theologiae practicae kyrkovetenskapliga studer 47, Stockholm: 
Almqvist and Wiksell International, 1999) 99-101. Cf. Van Tongeren, Exaltation, 29-30, 
34. 
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discrepancies among the various sources regarding the stations appointed 
for the first three days of the octave of Encaenia. According to Egeria, 
the first two days of the octave both take place at the Martyrium, while 
the Armenian Lectionary places the first day’s synaxis at the Anastasis. 
Borgehammar concludes that the Martyrium alone was consecrated on 
September 13, 335, during the festivities surrounding the tricennalia 
of Constantine’s reign, according to Eusebius, upon the conclusion of 
the Council of Tyre*. This date, Egeria contends, was chosen because it 
coincided with the discovery of the true cross of Christ. Indeed, Borge- 
hammer contends that the Dedication ceremony and its annual commem- 
oration on September 13 already featured the display and veneration of the 
true cross*°. At the time of the dedication of the Martyrium the construc- 
tion of the Anastasis was not yet completed*’. When it was completed 
some years later — we do not know exactly when — September 13 was 
chosen as the most fitting date for its consecration in order to coincide 


35 Eusebius of Caesarea’s (c. 260 — ante 341) Life of Constantine states that on Sep- 
tember 13, 335, seemingly on the 30th anniversary of Emperor Constantine’s accession, 
the Anastasis and the Martyrium were dedicated. Averil Cameron and Stuart G. Hall, eds., 
Eusebius: Life of Constantine (Clarendon Ancient History Series, Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1999) 328-329. Cf. Fraser, Encaenia, 120-127. See also Renoux, ALJ II, 223/361 
n. 1 and Van Tongeren, Exaltation, 29-30, 34. 

36 Borgehammar, How the Holy Cross was Found, 101. Awetik‘ean mentions, without 
reference, a version of the Life of Mary of Egypt in which the veneration of the holy cross 
in Jerusalem is said to have taken place on September 13 in the Anastasis. Awetik‘ean, 
Explanation of the Hymns, 503-504. According to traditional accounts, Mary’s pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem would have taken place sometime in the late fourth century. The Vita 
in Bayan’s edition of Le synaxaire arménien de Ter Israel (which is actually the compi- 
lation of Kirakos Arewelc’i, completed in 1269 at Sis, according to colophons) states that 
Mary traveled from Egypt to Jerusalem for “the feast of the Elevation of the Holy Cross, 
which is on September 14” [moi unipp fussf q Epurg duh np h Ukumbsphph dh]. 
Grégoire Bayan, Le synaxaire arménien de Ter Israel VIII: Mois de Areg (PO 21/102, 
Brepols, 1927) 230. Bayan signals no pertinent textual variants for this phrase, although 
the Armenian characters that signify “13” [F9] and “14” [F] could be easily confused 
by scribes. In the Greek and Latin versions of the Vita, no date is mentioned in connec- 
tion with the feast. PG 87/3:3697-3726; PL 73:671-690. Cf. Jane Stevenson, “The Holy 
Sinner: The Life of Mary of Egypt,” in Erick Poppe and Biancha Ross, eds., The Legend 
of Mary of Egypt in Medieval Insular Hagiography (Portland, OR: Four Courts Press, 
1996) 19-98. A complete source critical analysis of the numerous Oriental versions of the 
Vita awaits scholarly attention. The best assessment is still the introductory chapter of 
Konrad Kunze, Studien zur Legende der hl. Maria Aegyptiaca im deutschen Sprachgebiet 
(Berlin: Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1969) 9-39. On the various recensions of the Armenian 
Synaxarion see Ugo Zanetti, “Apophtegmes et histories édifiantes dans le Synaxaire 
arménien,” Analecta Bollandiana 105/1-2 (1987) 169-170. 

37 Wilkinson writes variously that the Anastasis was dedicated in 348, elsewhere in 
347. Wilkinson, Egeria’s Travels, 35, 173. Cf. Maraval, Lieux saints, 254. In any case, 
the scholarly consensus holds that the rotunda was not completed until after the death of 
Constantine. See Fraser, Encaenia, 166. 
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with the anniversary of the dedication of the Martyrium. The display and 
veneration of the cross was postponed by one day, however, when the 
synaxis would take place at the Martyrium, which was the more oppor- 
tune venue for rituals involving the cross. This is the situation reflected 
in the Armenian Lectionary, where the holy cross is displayed on the 
second day of the octave in the Martyrium**. In time, September 13 and 
14 become increasingly identified with the dedication of, respectively, the 
Anastasis and the Martyrium. 

If Borgehammar is correct, then the two Armenian hymns that seem 
to connect the display of the Cross with the first day of the Dedication 
(or their exemplars) may well antedate the early fifth-century situation 
outlined in the Armenian Lectionary. 

Hymn [4] contains other possible signs of antiquity. The term used to 
describe the ritual with the cross is gauqun / c'uc‘aw [displayed, shown] 
(not “venerated,” “elevated,” or some other action). This is the very 
same verb used unanimously in all three manuscripts containing of the 
Armenian Lectionary of Jerusalem [qarqutha / c'uc'anem]”. The word, 
bap py / norahraS, moreover, translated here as “marvelous,” incor- 
porates the word “new” [nor] and could be translated literally “newly- 
wondrous,” or “newly-marvelous.” It is conceivable, though not necessary, 
that the use of this particular word might suggest that the strophe was 
composed when the dedication itself was still in recent memory. 

The second strophe of Hymn [4] is also intriguing. The various early 
sources are silent regarding the presence of the imperial benefactors of 
the churches on Golgotha on the day of their consecration. This has led 
scholars to the reasonable assumption that they were, in fact, absent. This 
strophe is difficult to translate, conceivably because it is an early transla- 
tion of a Greek original. The strophe is clearly dependant upon Ps 
44(45):97°. 


Yurggk phn poy u9åk padi, fi A queen shall stand at your right, 


Luhigkpdu nubklocnw quppupkuj be adorned and bedecked in gold- 
yudnidbuy embroidered apparel. 


38 The Armenian Lectionary tells us that on the second day of the feast, September 
14, they assemble in the Martyrium, executing the same canon of readings, and “On the 
same day, they display the precious cross to the entire assembly” [Gc h bôhi minip 
gacgubibh quypwnocu lah fumsh wr ilo phe dnqmfnjh). Renoux, ALJ IT, 224/362. 

39 Renoux, ed., ALJ II, 224. 

40 My translation of the psalm verse as found in the liturgical Psalter of the Armenian 
Church: hrp uuqdnuag ‘hur fo pf [Book of the Psalms of David], (Jerusalem: Sts. James 
Press, 1869) 104-105. 
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The tantalizing reference to a “queen” standing “at [the] right,’ presum- 
ably at the right side of the “church,” begs to be identified with Helena, 
who most assuredly would have been given a place of honor at the Dedica- 
tion ceremonies had she been present, creating a scene that doubtless would 
have become imprinted in the liturgical memory of the event. Eusebius, in 
his Life of Constantine, waxes on Queen Helena’s critical role in the plan- 
ning and construction of the churches built at Bethlehem and on the Mount 
of Olives, while curiously withholding any role for Helena in connection 
with the churches on Golgotha.*! Egeria informs us that “the great church 
on Golgotha” was built by Constantine “under the supervision of his 
mother,’ } but this does not necessarily mean that she was present at the 
Dedication of the Martyrium“. Whether historically or metaphorically, the 
hymn clearly intends to posit a link between the Queen and the church. 
Finally, the reference in the third strophe of Hymn [4] to those “reborn 
in baptism of the holy font, today” strikes the eye. Already in 333AD the 
anonymous Pilgrim of Bordeaux had noted beside Constantine’s newly- 
built basilica on Golgotha “cisterns of remarkable beauty, and beside them 
a bath where children are baptized” **. Sozomen (post-380-448) distinctly 
associates baptism with the feast of Encaenia. He writes: “The festival 
continues eight days, initiation by baptism is administered, and people 
from every region under the sun resort to Jerusalem during this festival 
and visit the sacred places” #5. Fraser writes, “The enthusiasm with which 
Sozomen describes this feast suggests that he is drawing on his own expe- 
rience. This implies that Sozomen attended the feast of the Encaenia 
whilst still residing in Palestine, sometime between 390 and 443” 46, If 
Fraser’s conjecture is correct, this would place Sozomen in Jerusalem 
around the time reflected in the Armenian Lectionary. References to bap- 
tism in this corpus of hymns are many, especially when one considers the 
manifold references to light and “enlightenment” [patuminpbi / lusa- 
worem; jnuuuinpnufè ft / lusaworut iwn], which, like the Greek p@tioua/ 
w@tiopLoc, often allude to baptism in early Christian literature“. 


4 Eusebius, Vit. Const. 43.1. Cameron/Hall, 137. 

42 Itin, Egeriae 25:8-9. 

8 Eusebius, Vit. Const. 41-43.3. Cameron/Hall, 137-138, 291-294 and the references 
there to scholarship on this issue. 

44 Wilkinson, Egeria, 158. 

45 Hist. eccl. 11.26. See Renoux, “La croix,” 146 n.5. 

46 Fraser, Encaenia, 180. 

47 On baptism in early Jerusalem see Fraser, Encaenia, 180-181. On the baptistery at 
Golgotha see Alexis Doval, “The Location and Structure of the Baptistery in the Mysta- 
gogic Catecheses of Cyril of Jerusalem,” Studia Patristica 26 (1993) 1-13. 
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HYMNS FOR THE EXALTATION OF THE CROSS 


As Renoux has observed*®, the Armenian hymns appointed for the first 
day of the Exaltation of the Cross celebrate the mystery of redemption 
accomplished in the crucifixion of the Son of God, drawing on themes 
from traditional accounts of the discovery of the cross’, and making abun- 
dant use of biblical types and images. Specific references to the ancient 
rituals associated with this feast are few. Hymns [11] and [12] each feature 
the refrain “Come, people, let us venerate [the Cross],”°° a phrase found 
also in the ancient hymn, Crucem tuam adoramus, the Armenian version 
of which appears among the hymns for this day (Hymn [20] see below). 

Also of interest is Hymn [19]: 


Faithful people, let us always sing a triumphant and new blessing in the 
highest to Christ the king — 

Who came to illuminate his chosen, holy church. And he crowned her 
with his holy cross. Let us sing his glory. 

Today we too celebrate the Dedication of [the]*! Holy Cross. And to the 
Savior we offer glory and honor forever. 


The reference to “the Dedication of [the] Holy Cross” [qhuru lun fu 
unipp fjuughi] in the third strophe exemplifies the popular and apparently 
ancient use of the denomination “Holy Cross,” mentioned above, to des- 
ignate the Martyrium. Moreover, the reference to the Encaenia in a hymn 
appointed for the Feast of the Exaltation would have to date from a time 
well before the early seventh century, when the affiliation of these two 
feasts had been forgotten>?. 

Corroborating an early date and hagiopolite pedigree for this hymn is 
the next hymn in the hymnographic canon for the Exaltation [20]: 


48 Renoux, “La croix,” 127 et infra. 

4 For example Hymn [13], entirely devoted to the discovery of the Cross by “the 
Queen,” i.e. Helena. 

50 “Chay p daqaufacpap bplpuyugkugarp”. The verb erkrpagem is most literally trans- 
lated, “to kiss the ground,” and can mean literally to bow down, but it is also used to 
convey the verb “worship” or “venerate.” 

5! Į place “the” in square brackets to highlight the ambiguity of the phrase in Arme- 
nian. The third-person demonstrative suffix -n does indeed appear at the end of the word 
xac [cross], and functions as the definite article. Unlike English, Armenian requires the 
definite article to specify the subject even if it is a proper noun. So from grammar alone, 
the phrase can be translated equally as “the Dedication of the Holy Cross” (thus imply- 
ing the instrument of Christ’s death); or “the Dedication of Holy Cross” (thus implying 
the church named Holy Cross). 

5 Hardly likely, though not inconceivable is an alternative explanation. Given the lack 
of further details about the Encaenia in the three strophes of this hymn, we cannot rule 
out the possibility that the phrase “Dedication of [the] Holy Cross” was incorporated into 
the hymn by rote after the original meaning of the phrase had been forgotten. 
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Before your cross, O Christ, we bow down; 

And we magnify your burial; 

And we glorify your holy resurrection. 

Come, faithful ones, let us bow down to Christ our God. 

For he came [and]** through his Cross, granted gifts to the world”. 


This, of course, is the Armenian version of the well-known antiphon, 
Adoramus crucem tuam, which spread from Jerusalem to nearly every 
rite in Christendom. A significant bibliography has developed regarding 
this ubiquitous chants, including a recent unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion at Princeton University by Rosemary Dubowchik, which analyzes 
the various recensions of the chant surviving in Greek, Coptic, Ethiopian 
Ge'ez, Georgian, Armenian, and Latin*°. While in the Armenian Rite the 
hymn is appointed five times during the Paschal Triduum”, in both the 
Armenian and Georgian rites? the hymn is also sung on the Feast of the 


5 The text as it stands (“For he came through his cross granted gifts to the world”) 
is untenable in Armenian without editorial emendation. This seems to be an example of 
a syntactical compromise made during the translation process, presumably out of musical 
considerations. For an alternate solution see Renoux, “La croix,” 150. 

54 Sarakan, 346. 

5 Rosemary Dubowchik, A Chant for Feasts of the Holy Cross in Jerusalem, Byzan- 
tium and Medieval Europe, unpublished doctoral dissertation at Princeton University (Ann 
Arbor, MI: UMI Dissertation Services, June, 1993); eadem, “A Jerusalem Chant for the 
Holy Cross in the Byzantine, Latin and Eastern Rites,” Plainsong and Medieval Music 
5/2 (1996) 113-129; Neil K. Moran, “The Chant ‘Crucem tuam’ in the Byzantine, Slavonic 
and Latin Recension,” Studies in Music from the University of Western Ontario 5 (1980) 
35-49 (n.b. the reference on page 751 of Kenneth Levy and Christian Troelsgard, “Byz- 
antine Chant,” The New Grove Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 2™ ed., ed. Stanley 
Sadie, 29 vols., 4 (2001) 734-756 is incorrect. For assistance in locating this article I am 
grateful to Prof. Peter Jeffery of the University of Notre Dame, South Bend, IN). Anton 
Baumstark, “Der Orient und die Gesänge der Adoratio Crucis,” Jahrbuch fiir Liturgie- 
wissenschaft 2 (1922) 1-17; Egon Wellesz, “Greek Hymns in the Adoratio Crucis” in 
idem, Eastern Elements in Western Chant: Studies in the Early History of Ecclesiastical 
Music (Oxford, 1947) 19-31. For a critical review of these and other older studies pertain- 
ing to Crucem tuam see Dubowchik, A Chant for Feasts of the Holy Cross, 62-85. 

5€ Dubowchik concludes, convincingly, that the archetype for the Latin antiphon is nei- 
ther the often-cited troparion, Tov otavpdov cov mpooKodpeEv, nor the Byzantine vesperal 
resurrection hymn, Avéotacw Xptotod Oeaodpevot, both of which seem to be embel- 
lished forms of a more primitive and rudimentary textual formula that was the ancestor to 
the Greek, Latin, and other early recensions. Dubowchik observes that the Armenian version 
is closer to “the tov otavpdv cov core” than the more developed Avéotactw Xptotod 
Oeaodptevor. Rosemary Thoonen Dubowchik, A Chant for Feasts of the Holy Cross, 15-17. 
Dubowchik also seeks hypothetically to reconstruct the chant’s original melody based on an 
exacting analysis of the musical structures of the various extant versions. Ibid., 86-165. 

57 During the vigil from Thursday to Friday; on Friday at the Sixth Hour and Vespers; 
and during the Morning Office of Saturday and Sunday. Directory of Feasts, 79-80, 83, 
85, 86, 93-94. 

58 The tenth-century manuscript of the Georgian Lectionary of Jerusalem known 
as “Lathal” describes a rite of venerating the cross on September 14 with three ibakoy 
(hypakoi), the third of which has the incipit, “Crucem tuam, Christe, adoramus.” 
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Exaltation of the Holy Cross, September 14, which is, in fact, where it is 
collated in the Saraknoc’®®. The mere presence of this ancient hagiopolite 
hymn within the hymnographic canon for this feast increases the likeli- 
hood that others within the corpus of hymns for the Holy Cross may also 
share early roots in Jerusalem. 


Hoy SION 


Following directly after Adoramus crucem tuam in the canon of hymns 
for the Feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross are a refrain [21], and 
then a strophe [22] that is based on Psalm 4:6-7. During the current 
Armenian rite of venerating the cross, Adoramus crucem tuam [u ush p" 
pphumnu Eph fp wyuquttd p] is sung, followed by the Trisagion, and then 
the refrain and strophe: 


Glory to [the]® holy Cross. Alleluia®!. 
[Glory] to [the] holy Sion. Alleluia. 
[Glory] to [the] holy Resurrection. Alleluia. 


Tarchnischvili, GLJ, 37. Fraser, Encaenia, 206; Helmut Leeb, Die Gesänge im Gemein- 
degottesdienst von Jerusalem (Vienna; Herder, 1970) 262. According to Dubowchik, the 
chant is well-attested in manuscripts of the Georgian hymnal or /adgari, where it is found 
among the dasdabelni hymns associated not with the feast of the Cross per se, but with 
the daily procession from the Anastasis ad crucem following Vespers in Jerusalem. 
Dubowchik, A Chant for Feasts of the Holy Cross, 31. On dasdabelni (refrains to be 
intercalated among the verses of a psalm), see Renoux, Les hymnes, 14-16. On the evening 
procession from the Anastasis to “the Cross,” a ritual attested already by Egeria in the 
years 381-384, see Ibid., 32-36. 

5 Sarakan, 346. 

60 On my bracketing of “the” in this and the following two doxological acclamations, 
see note 51 above. 

6l There are subtle but highly significant differences between the text of the refrain in 
the Saraknoc’ and that printed in Using Gupuf? [Holy Week], (Constantinople: 1895) 467, 
and more recent editions of the liturgical services of Holy Week such as Usiqumunuh fi 
molih dE pug duh Uppry bu ofr [Processional Service (Antasdan) on the Feast of the Exal- 
tation of the Holy Cross (Cheltenham, PA: Holy Trinity Armenian Church, 1975) 25. 
Instead of the third-person demonstrative suffix, -i, the latter substitute the second-person 
demonstrative suffix, -, onto the words “Cross,” “Sion,” and “Resurrection.” This emen- 
dation changes the meaning of the refrain, effectively imparting a possessive sense to the 
words onto which it is appended, thus “your cross,” “your Sion,” “your resurrection.” By 
contrast, the correct version in the Saraknoc’ (reflected in the translation above) maintains 
the third-person suffix, which is equivalent to the definite article. This necessarily entails 
interpreting “Cross,” “Sion,” and “Resurrection” not as moments in Christ’s divine econ- 
omy to be glorified, per se, but as edifices in Jerusalem to be venerated as a result of their 
consecration and dedication. Armenian deacons and scribes, separated from the solemn 
Dedication festivities in Jerusalem by centuries and many hundreds of miles, made sense 
of the refrain by making an almost imperceptible adjustment to the text. 
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The light of your countenance became a sign for us, 
And you filled our hearts with joy®. 
You filled them with their fruits of wheat, wine and oil®. 


Two of the three parallel doxological acclamations in the first three 
lines of the refrain are well suited to the liturgical context. One natu- 
rally expects to find references to the Cross, and to the Resurrection 
of Christ in a hymn whose context is either the Feast of the Cross or 
the Paschal Triduum®. Rather unusual, on the other hand, is the glo- 
rification of “[the] holy Sion.” What connection does Holy Sion have, 
we must ask, with either the Exaltation of the Cross, or the Paschal 
Triduum? 

The answer is revealed only if we return this refrain to the ancient 
liturgical context, reading it not as a hymn for the Exaltation of the Cross, 
but for the second day of the octave of the Dedication of the Churches. 
In this context “[the] holy Cross” refers not, in the first place, to the 
instrument of redemption, but to the Martyrium, using the popular ter- 
minology we have encountered elsewhere in the Armenian hymns. “[The] 
Resurrection” refers, then, to the Anastasis, the sanctuary built over 
the tomb of Christ. “Anastasis,” of course, means “Resurrection.” The 
Armenian word for resurrection, pupnıfò fits / yarut‘iwn, is the conven- 
tional designation for this sanctuary both in the Armenian Lectionary, 
and in modern usage®. As for Sion, this can only refer to the church that 


62 Cf. Ps 4:6-7. This and the following verses are abbreviated in the text, as follows: 
Uppwbibgue. upunfig okpng. h upingny gnp: Punp unLpp fum: punp fi Eplpp. PY fnquayh. 
Punp unpp fuusfh mjktjnihu: Sarakan, 346. The well-known text appears in expanded 
form in the liturgical book Urug Gupujè [Holy Week]; see previous note. The abbre- 
viation of liturgical texts in printed editions and manuscripts is a sign of their familiar- 
ity, and thus frequently of their antiquity. See Sahak Amatuni, 2fh ki bap upupuljutink 
quit uhifuifip supuluttkp [Old and New Extracanonical or Unauthorized Hymns], 
(ValarSapat, 1911) q-q [= iii-iv]. 

6 Cf. Ps 4:7. The verse seems to have been selected for its reference to the divine 
Light, a pervasive image in these hymns, as well as its patent Eucharistic and sacramen- 
tal overtones. 

64 When the refrain is chanted during the Paschal Triduum the latter two elements 
(“Resurrection,” “Sion”) are substituted with propers (“Passion,” “Betrayal,” “Burial’). 
The refrain always begins with the glorification of the holy Cross. 

65 By contrast, the Georgian Jadgari usually refers to the Anastasis in transliteration, 
sbsLAsbol/ s6sbLAebos, (anastasis/anastasia) as opposed to the native Georgian word 
for “resurrection” »@03m0s (adgoma). In his translation of Georgian “Hymns of the 
Resurrection,” Renoux does not rule out the possibility, however, that some references to 
the “Resurrection” and the “Cross,” while pointing to aspects of Christ’s divine econ- 
omy, might simultaneously evoke places of worship in early Jerusalem. Renoux, Les 
hymnes, 3 n.1, 168 n.164, et infra. “N’évoquaient-ils pas, en meme temps que la croix et 
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was built on Mount Sion, the hill just outside the current Ottoman walls 
of the Old City of Jerusalem, a short walk from Golgotha. Since the 
fourth century at least, there has always been a church at this location, 
the traditional site of the Upper Room, where Jesus appeared to his dis- 
ciples following the resurrection (Jn 20:19, 26), and where, according to 
Acts 2, the Holy Spirit descended upon the disciples in tongues of fire. 
The Upper Room is also, of course, the traditional site of Jesus’ Last 
Supper. Yet the first person to connect this event with the church of Holy 
Sion seems to be Hesychius of Jerusalem (fc. 433) in the fifth century. 
Sion is the designated station for no less than twenty observances in the 
Armenian Lectionary of Jerusalem®’, making it easily the third most 
important Christian shrine after the Anastasis and the Martyrium, with 
which it thus forms a triad of sacred shrines in early fifth-century Jeru- 
salem®. Still earlier, at the end of the fourth century, Egeria witnesses a 
daily procession following Vespers from the Anastasis to the Cross and 
then sometimes on to Sion. Renoux identifies several hymns extant in 
Georgian which, based on topographical details contained in them, he 
theorizes, were originally composed to accompany this and similar pro- 
cessions in Jerusalem®. 

A Georgian source offers another explanation for the topographical 
triad “Cross-Sion-Resurrection” in the Armenian refrain. A homily on 
the Encaenia attributed to John (Iohannes) of Bolnisi, an obscure figure 
now thought to be a ninth-century bishop of the city of Bolnisi on the 


la resurrection du Christ, les lieux de culte, la Croix et l’Anastasis, où ces hymnes étaient 
chantées?” Renoux, Les hymnes, 29. I maintain that this is precisely the phenomenon 
observable in this Armenian refrain. 

66 Several references in his homily on “Sts. Jacob and David,” a December commemo- 
ration within the Lectionary of Jerusalem in both its Armenian and Georgian versions, 
make the identification, as well as several of his homilies on the Psalms, whose authorship, 
however, has been questioned. Michel Aubineau, Les homélies festales d’Hésychius de 
Jérusalem, Subsidia Hagiographica 59/1 (Brussels: Société des Bollandistes, 1980) I, 361- 
362. 

6&1 The Armenian Lectionary lists “Sion” or “Holy Sion” as the place of assembly on 
the following days: Holy Thursday evening (Paschal Meal, Washing of the Feet); Easter 
Sunday evening (apparition to the apostles); Sunday of the Octave of Pascha (apparition 
to the apostles and to Thomas); Pentecost (Descent of the Holy Spirit); Wednesday and 
Friday evenings of Great Lent; the Fourth Day of Epiphany; the Fourth Day of Easter; 
Commemoration of James and David on December 25. Renoux, ALJ I, 195 et infra. 
Idem, “L’Eglise de Sion dans les homelies sur Job d’Hésychius de Jérusalem,” REArm 18 
(1984) 145. 

68 In Sophronius of Jerusalem’s seventh-century lament over the fall of Jerusalem, the 
first three holy sites mentioned are, respectively, the Anastasis, the Martyrium and Sion. 
Sophronius, Anacreonticon 20:7-72, PG 87/3, 3305. 

© See Renoux, Les hymnes, 33, 34 n.31. Egeria, Journal de voyage, 238-241. 
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Georgian-Armenian frontier”, claims that the Church of Holy Sion was 
constructed by Emperor Theodosius and dedicated by Patriarch John II 
of Jerusalem on September 15, that is, on the third day of the Encaenia 
octave. Moreover, John contends that the two preceding days of the 
octave commemorated the anniversaries of the dedication, respectively, 
of the Anastasis and the Martyrium”!. 


Today the holy church rejoices in the resurrection of our Savior Jesus Christ 
and with her all the churches rejoice. For in this month of September, on 
the thirteenth, the Encaenia of this holy church of the Resurrection was 
celebrated. On the fourteenth of the same month the Encaenia of the holy, 
catholic and apostolic church constructed by King Constantine was con- 
ducted; and on the same day, in the same place, the vision and adoration 
of the venerable Cross on which our Savior Jesus Christ was suspended for 
our salvation. And the fifteenth of the same month was the dedication of 
the holy and glorious Sion, which is the mother of all churches that had 
been founded by the apostles, which emperor Theodosius the Great [379- 
395 AD] has built, enlarged, and glorified, and in which the Holy Spirit had 
come down on the holy day of Pentecost”. 


An exacting analysis of certain prosopographic details in John II of 
Jerusalem’s homily on the Dedication of Holy Sion allows Van Esbroeck 
to conclude that Theodosius’ church at Sion’? was dedicated in the 


7 Michael Van Esbroeck, S.J., “Les plus anciens homéliares géorgiens: Etude 
descriptive et historique,” Publications de l'Institut Orientaliste de Louvain 10 (1975) 
312-316. For John of Bolnisi see Stéphane Verhelst, “Trois questions relatives à Jean de 
Bolnisi et la parabole de la brebis perdue (Origénisme, Manichéisme, thrénos adam),” 
ARAM 18-19 (2006) 165-88; idem, “Une homélie de Jean de Bolnisi et la durée du 
carême en Syrie-Palestine,” Questions Liturgiques 78 (1997) 201-220. As of this writing, 
according to the official website of Sources Chrétiennes, an edition and translation of a 
series of Eight Homilies on Great Lent by John of Bolnisi is in preparation by Marie- 
Gabrielle Guérard, Bernard Outtier, Sophio Sarjveladze and Stéphane Verhelst. http:// 
www.sources-chretiennes.mom.fr/index.php? pageid=collaborateurs &tri=titre_d_ 
oeuvre&selection2=1156. 

7 Bargil Pixner, “Church of the Apostles Found on Mt. Zion,” Biblical Archaeology 
Review 16/3 (1990) 31. The chronology also corresponds with Borgehammar’s hypothesis 
on the dates of the Dedication of the Martyrium and the Anastasis. Borgehammar does 
not seem to have known of John of Bolnisi’s homily. Borgehammar, How the Holy Cross 
was Found, 101. 

? Michel Van Esbroeck, S.J., “Jean II de Jérusalem et les cultes de S. Etienne, de la 
Sainte-Sion et de la Croix,” Analecta Bollandiana 102 (1984) 107-108. I translate from 
van Esbroeck’s French translation of the Georgian original. 

733 A modest church existed at Sion, possibly from before the reign of Constantine, but 
according to Van Esbroeck from 337-347 AD. Van Esbroeck, “Les plus anciens 
homéliares,” 315. Cf. Fraser, Encaenia, 192. For a critical appraisal of recent studies 
on the early history of the sanctuaries on Sion, see R. Riesner, “Der Christliche Zion: 
Vor oder nachkonstantinisch?,” in F. Mann and E. Alliata, eds., Early Christianity in 
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year 394”, on the third day of the Encaenia octave, the first opportunity 
for a celebration that would not have detracted from the then established 
festivities at the Anastasis and the Martyrium on the two prior days. The 
September 15 date for the dedication of Sion is supported by the unani- 
mous testimony of the two principal manuscripts reflecting the Georgian 
Lectionary of Jerusalem, which list Sion as the designated station for 
the synaxis of the third day of the Encaenia octave”. Further support 
is found in the Georgian ms. synaxaria Sinai 1 and 65, which likewise 
designate September 15 as “Dedicatio Sionis””®. 

If our Armenian refrain praises the Cross, the Resurrection and Sion 
because they were the three most important shrines in early Jerusalem, 
apparently dedicated on three consecutive dates, then the question arises, 
Why does the refrain mention these shrines in the order Cross-Sion- 
Resurrection? This sequence corresponds neither to the chronology of 
their dedication, nor to the sequence of stations for the first three days 
of the Encaenia octave; nor to their priority in the stational liturgy of 
Jerusalem. Even if the sequence is intended to reflect the chronology of 
passion and resurrection, why is Sion invoked between the Cross and 
the Resurrection? Musical considerations seem not to be a direct factor: 
each line consists of exactly eight syllables and the traditional melody 
is identical for each line. Yet precisely the syllabic symmetry of the 
three lines opens up the possibility that the doxological acclamations 
have shifted and that their current sequence is not necessarily the orig- 
inal one. It is at least conceivable that at one time the sequence in which 
the shrines are invoked in the hymn may also have mirrored the order 
of their consecration and commemoration on the first three days of the 


Context: Monuments and Documents (Studium Biblicum Franciscorum Collectio 
Maior 38, Jerusalem, 1993) 85-90. 

7 Van Esbroeck, “Jean II de Jérusalem,” 100, 107-125. 

7 Tarchnischvili, GLJ, 38. Van Esbroeck, “Les plus anciens homeliares,” 315. In the 
Armenian Lectionary of Jerusalem stations are only designated for the first two days: 
the Anastasis and the Martyrium, respectively. Renoux, ALJ II, 360-363. 

7 Gérard Garitte, ed., Le calendrier palestino-géorgien du Sinaiticus 34 (X° siècle), 
Subsidia hagiographica 30 (Brussels: Société des Bollandistes, 1958) 331. It is probably 
not mere coincidence that the Armenian Synaxarion places the discovery of the relics of 
St. Stephen the Protomartyr on 6 Hori, which is September 15. When discovered, the 
relics were deposited in the diaconicon of Hagia Sion on December 26, 415. They 
remained there until a new church was built north of Jerusalem under the patronage of 
Empress Eudoxia, where the relics were transferred on May 15 438 or 439ap. Maraval, 
Lieux saints, 266-267. Pixner, “Church of the Apostles,” 34; Renoux, “L'Église de Sion,” 
145-146; idem, ALJ II, 197-198. The Armenian Synaxarion seems to have preserved a 
memory associating Holy Sion with September 15. Le synaxaire arménien de Ter-Israél, I: 
Mois de Hori, tr. Gregoire Bayan (PO 6/2, 1971) 238-239. 
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early Encaenia octave. In time, as the memory and significance of the 
dedication of the Jerusalem sanctuaries faded for the Armenians, some- 
thing as simple as a scribal error might have resulted in the sequence 
we find today in the hymn. 


More SION HYMNS 


Our refrain accompanying the veneration of the cross is hardly the 
only Armenian hymn associated today with the Exaltation of the Cross 
containing references to Sion. No less than six hymns refer to Sion either 
explicitly or implicitly”. It is surely significant that three of these ([35], 
[38], [39]) are concentrated in the canon for the “third day” of the Feast 
of the Cross. Hymn [35] is interesting because the name “Sion” is invoked 
in each of its three strophes: 


[35] 

Rejoice today, O holy church and celebrate your feast, O daughter of Sion. 
For the Lord God was pleased to dwell in you, the God of our fathers. 

Rejoice, Queen, daughter of Sion, and exult O supernal Jerusalem, for 
Christ the king of heaven is coming to you”, Lord, God of our fathers. 

Rejoice, Sion, mother church, for upon you the divine ray from the Father 
of light has shone”, Lord, God of our fathers. 


While the first two verses consist of stock biblical phrases, the last refers 
to Sion as “mother church.” Numerous early sources refer to the Church 
of Holy Sion in Jerusalem as “the mother of all churches”8°. Among 
others, the intercessions in the Eucharistic prayer of St. James in its 
Greek, Georgian and Syriac versions contain a reference to “holy and 
glorious Sion, mother of all Churches,”8! where this Eucharistic Prayer 
would surely have been offered. 


7 Hymns [21], [35], [38], [39], [41], [53]. 

78 Cf. Mt 21:5, Jn 12:15. 

Cf. Is 60:1 ff. 

8° For references to this terminology for Sion see Van Esbroeck, “Jean II de Jérusa- 
lem,” 108-115. et infra; Maraval, Lieux saints, 257-258. Sion is also referred to as “mother 
church” in other Armenian hymns, e.g. Bapdui bhh Bfunu [When Jesus came], from 
the Canon of Palm Sunday: “...with branches and leafy olive shoots, the children of the 
Hebrews sang praises: ‘Rejoice O city of Jerusalem, and delight, O Sion, mother church!” 
See Awag Sabat’, 125. 

81 B, Charles Mercier, La liturgie de saint Jacques. Edition critique du texte grec avec 
traduction latine (PO 26/4 (1944) 206-209; O. Heiming, Anaphora Syriaca Sancti lacobi 
Fratris Domini in Anaphorae Syriacae 2/2 (Rome, 1953) 152-153. Frederic Conybeare 
and Oliver Wardrop, “The Georgian Version of the Liturgy of St. James (1),” Revue de 
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Hymn [39] also uses this imagery of Sion: “Rejoice today holy Sion, 
mother church.” 
Hymn [38] does not mention Sion by name, but seems to be connected 
with it: 
You established your church by your word, O Christ, upon the apostolic 
rock, in order to sing spiritual songs in her. 
The altar of holiness was erected in her. [Christ] distributes his body and 
blood and from this he gives us renewal for the forgiveness of our sins. 


In a dove-like appearance, the Holy Spirit descends upon the body and 
blood of the Lord for the healing of our spirits. 


The descent of the Holy Spirit in the third verse, while referring in this 
hymn to the Eucharistic epiclesis, also alludes, of course, to Pentecost, one 
of the biblical events that was associated with the Church of Sion. Also 
intriguing is the reference in the second strophe to setting up the holy 
altar. This conjures images of a church consecration, especially when the 
idea is recognized as a consequent to the first strophe, which recalls Christ 
establishing the church by his word. 

Nothing prevents us from hypothesizing the existence of Greek hymns 
very similar to the hymns above in their simple strophic structure and 
biblical content, which would have been originally composed for the 
Dedication of Holy Sion in the late fourth century, or for the anniversary 
of the dedication not long after the original event. The Armenians would 
have translated the prototypes and preserved them in the Saraknoc’ in 
the company of other hymns associated with the old Encaenia octave 
(even if this period would eventually become associated rather with the 
Exaltation of the Cross). 

Beyond the textual associations with Sion mentioned above, there is 
another sign that the origin of hymn [38] is outside the realm of the 
Armenian rite. Hymn [38] is classified in the Saraknoc' as a so-called 
Nyapdkw / Otormea hymn [literally, “have mercy”], a generic designa- 
tion for those hymns that are chanted in conjunction with Psalm 50(51) 


lOrient Chrétien 18 (1913) 407. Curiously, the Armenian version of James has an entirely 
different and unique set of intercessions, which contains no reference to Sion. See Yovsep* 
Gat‘réean and Yakovbos TaSean, Uppurquh ujunnu puguhan P 2uyng. upub oft P 
yunu pr EEL Bnhug, Uunping EL Lunphugeng Luin bpd piin kup p, bu fuug funky t “OP 
bı òmbofni fj kuñpp [The Sacred Liturgies of the Armenians: Translations of the Greek, 
Syriac and Latin Liturgies with Analyses, Introductions and Annotations] (Vienna, 1897) 
442-446; cf. Anton Baumstark, “Denkmäler altarmenischer Mefliturgie 3. Die armeni- 
sche Rezension der Jakobusliturgie,” OC n.s. 7-8 (1918) 1-8. 
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during the Morning Office. What differentiates hymn [38] from the 
overwhelming majority of Oformea hymns in the Saraknoc‘ — and thus 
what makes it highly unusual — is the absence in it of any penitential 
themes. The defining feature of this Armenian hymn genre is its theo- 
logical association with Psalm 50(51), the penitential prayer par excel- 
lence. Most of the Oformea hymns cite or paraphrase passages from the 
Psalm, often providing them with a Christian perspective and almost 
always incorporating the word oformea (“have mercy [on us]’’) as a refrain 
to each strophe’. The patent incompatibility of hymn [38] with the 
normal themes and form of a Otormea hymn lead ineluctably to the 
conclusion that it was not composed to function as a Oformea hymn, 
but was later assigned this designation and function within the Armenian 
Morning Office. Given other indicators of its antiquity, it is reasonable to 
theorize that this hymn predates the development of a hymn genre associ- 
ated with Psalm 50(51). Due to the lack of sufficiently early manuscripts 
of the Armenian Book of Hours [Zamagirk‘|® and the Saraknoc‘*, the 
question of determining when the Otormea hymn originated hinges on 
how one interprets a few vague allusions in Armenian patristic and mys- 
tagogical literature. Opinions range from the fifth to sometime after the 
eighth century. What is clear is that the liturgical setting for hymn [38] 


82 I am not aware of any studies that consider the Armenian Otormea hymn genre. 
See, however, Nerses Ter-Mikaélian’s outdated but still useful Das armenische Hymnarium: 
Studien zu seiner geschichtlichen Entwicklung (Leipzig, 1905) 4-5. Alice Ertlbauer’s 
more recent, Geschichte und Theorie der einstimmigen armenischen Kirchenmusik: Eine 
Kritik der bisherigen Forshung, Musica Mediaevalis Europae Orientalis: Dissertationen 
und Schriften der Universität Wien aus Historischer Musikwissenschaft 3, Christian 
Hannick and Walter Pass, eds., (Wien, 1985) 7, only mentions the Oformea genre, with- 
out elaboration. 

83 The earliest surviving manuscript is Venice 629 dated 1284p. Charles Renoux, 
“Un bilan provisoire sur ’héritage grec du rite arménien,” LM 116/1-2 (2003) 60. 

84 The earliest manuscript collections of šarakank* date only to the twelfth century. 
Renoux cites ms. Bzommar 64 dated 1187. See his assessment of the evidence in Renoux, 
“Un bilan,” 61, esp. n.41. M. Keschischian, Katalog der armenischen Handschriften in 
der Bibliothek des Klosters Bzommar (Vienna, 1964) 103-104. The editio princeps was 
published in Amsterdam in 1664. 

85 Gabriele Winkler interprets allusions in works by Step‘anos Siwnec‘i (+735) and a 
certain Ps-Ojnec‘i as presupposing the existence, by the early eighth century, of estab- 
lished Sarakan [hymn] genres, including the Oformea. See eadem, “The Armenian Night 
Office II: The Unit of Psalmody, Canticles, and Hymns with Particular Emphasis on the 
Origins and Early Evolution of Armenia’s Hymnography,” REArm 17 (1983) 471-551, 
esp. 529-539, I discuss in detail my objections to this interpretation in Michael Daniel 
Findikyan, The Commentary on the Armenian Daily Office by Bishop Step‘anos Siwnec’t 
(+735): Critical Edition and Translation with Textual and Liturgical Analysis (OCA 270, 
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has changed; its original context was other than what it is today, an Arme- 
nian hymn accompanying Psalm 50(51) on the third day of the Feast of 
the Exaltation of the Holy Cross. The same thing must be concluded for 
most of the other Oformea hymns in the Armenian Church/Cross corpus: 


[28], [46], [53], [64], [74]. 


THE THIRD DAY? 


We have identified a number of Armenian hymns containing refer- 
ences and allusions to Holy Sion, which are appointed for the third day 
of the Exaltation of the Cross. Yet the date of the Dedication of the 
Church of Holy Sion according to the Georgian sources cited above is 
September 15, that is, the third day of the old octave of the Dedication 
of the Churches in Jerusalem. The placement of these hymns in the 
Saraknoc’ is then equivalent not to the third, but to the fourth day of the 
Dedication. 

To reconcile this discrepancy, it will be instructive to turn to a number 
of other early sources that preserve stational indications for the old 
octave of the Jerusalem Encaenia. Among them are numerous “second 
generation” Armenian manuscript lectionaries that preserve certain 
hagiopolite features but also integrate some indigenous Armenian com- 
memorations and customs. Renoux reasons that either these more devel- 
oped lectionaries drew on some unknown, independent source for the 
stational indications of the Jerusalem Encaenia octave, a source that is 
not reflected in the old Armenian Lectionary of Jerusalem; or, more 
plausible in my view, the fifth-century translator(s) of the old lectionary 
perhaps omitted the stational designations from the Greek Vorlage, con- 
sidering those details of Jerusalem’s topography to be irrelevant for the 
celebration of this feast in Armenia**. Table 2 below collates in tabular 
form the information gleaned from these and some Georgian sources, 
together with the general themes of the hymns for each day in the Arme- 
nian Saraknoc‘. 


Rome, 2004) 342-353. Winkler’s recent review of my book elaborates somewhat on her 
earlier views: Gabriele Winkler, “M.D. Findikyan’s New and Comprehensive Study on 
the Armenian Office,” OCP 72 (2006/2) 383-415, esp. 392-394. I stand by my translation 
and interpretation of the relevant texts: Whether or not some Armenians in Step‘anos’ 
time had a custom of chanting psalms and/or biblical canticles in conjunction with biblical 
or extra-biblical refrains, we find no evidence for such a practice in Step‘anos’ commen- 
tary; nor in the liturgical discourses of his contemporary, Yovhannés Ojnec‘i; nor in 
Step‘anos’ several anonymous redactors. Cf. Charles Renoux’s review of my work, where 
he too observes the “silence de [Step‘anos] sur l’hymnographie.” La Maison-Dieu 242 
(2005) 178-180, here 179. 
86 Renoux, Čašoc“ II, 127. 
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STATIONS FOR THE OCTAVE OF THE DEDICATION OF THE HOLY PLACES 


ACCORDING TO EGERIA, ARMENIAN AND GEORGIAN SOURCES 


























Date in |Egeria| ALJ| GP | GL|G5487|_ G34 |ALI® | AL2®|_ Saraknoc’ 
September Themes 
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— = manuscript defective or missing; 


A = Anastasis; 
of Jerusalem (all three manuscripts agree); 


Georgian Lectionary ms. Sinai georg. 54 (second half of 10" c.); 
Lectionary ms. Sinai georg. 34 (10" c.); 


ALJ = Armenian Lectionary 
E = Eleona or Mount of Olives; 
G34 = Georgian 


G54 = 


GL = Georgian Lectionary ms. Mestia georg. 





635 “Lathal” (10" c,); Ms 


Martyrium; S = Sion; 


GoL = Golgotha; GP = ms. Paris georg. 3 (10-11" c.); 
o = source does not designate a station 


87 Bernard Outtier, “Un témoin partiel du lectionnaire géorgien ancien (Sinai Géorg- 
ien 54),” Bedi Kartlisa 39 (1981) 76-88. For an overview see Fraser, Encaenia, 200-201. 

88 Garitte, Le calandrier palestino-géorgien, 90-91, 328-335. 

89 A large number of medieval ms. Armenian lectionaries designate, with minor 
variations and omissions, this stational arrangement for the Dedication octave: Paris 337 
(13 c?), Jerusalem 22 (1347), 30 (1377), 95 (1331), 122 (1369), Vienna 5 (1223 or 1263). 
Renoux, “La croix,” 125-126 n.111, 142-143. 

90 Another group of medieval Armenian ms. lectionaries effectively repeat for the 
Dedication octave the stational arrangement of the seven days following Easter in the 
fifth-century Armenian Lectionary of Jerusalem (with the single exception that the sta- 
tion for the Tuesday following the Dedication is not at the Martyrium of St. Stephen, but 
at the Martyrium on Golgotha: Venice 634, 639, 813, Pontificio Leoniano Collegio 
armeno 2, 1230. Renoux, ALJ I, 310-323. 

9l The apparatus in Tarchnischvili’s edition indicates that the words “Jn Anastasi, 
Dedicatio, quae sunt” are omitted from this manuscript. The editor’s source for the given 
reference to the Anastasis is not indicated. Tarchnischvili, GLJ, 36. Yet Gérard Garitte, 
consulting the manuscript before Tarchnischvili’s edition, attests the stational indication. 
Garitte, Le calendrier palestino-géorgien, 328. Perhaps the notice of omission in Tarch- 
nischvili’s apparatus is erroneous. 

92 Added by a later hand. Yet another hand added a station in Sion for a commemora- 
tion of the Archpriest Eustochius. Garitte, Le calendrier palestino-géorgien, 90. 

°3 The three manuscripts upon which Renoux based his edition of the Armenian 
Lectionary of Jerusalem show no trace, beyond the second day, of the Dedication octave 
already in Egeria. Renoux, Casoc’ I, 41. 

%4 The Nea Sancta church was sponsored by Justinian and dedicated on November 20, 
543 according to the testimony of Cyril of Scythopolis. Maraval, Lieux saints, 259-260; 
Van Esbroeck, “Jean II de Jérusalem,” 128. This later evidence from the Georgian Lec- 
tionary demonstrates manipulation of the stations of the octave. 
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As is quite evident, and as Renoux has already observed for the 
Armenian sources”, the stational indications attested by the various 
sources are widely divergent. Evidently, as time and distance gradually 
separated the Armenians and the Georgians from the original events 
that gave rise to the eight-day celebrations in Jerusalem in connection 
with the Dedication of the Holy Places, their liturgical memory could 
not preserve the rationale behind the stations designated for each day 
of the octave. The inevitable result is the breakdown of the Encaenia 
stational tradition, which we see reflected in the disparity of the various 
sources. 

Yet if the data in these sources ultimately do not coincide, there does 
seem to be a certain consensus concerning Holy Sion: all of them place 
the synaxis at Sion on either the third, fourth or fifth days of the Encae- 
nia octave. Recall that the Armenian Saraknoc* preserves a cluster of 
church-related hymns on the third, fourth and fifth days of the Exalta- 
tion septenary (which is to say the fourth, fifth and sixth days of the 
old Encaenia octave). This is also where one finds five of the six hymns 
that recall Sion®®. The one-day difference can be reconciled if we con- 
sider, yet again, Borgehammar’s reconstruction. He hypothesized that 
when the Anastasis was dedicated, some years after the dedication of 
the Martyrium, the ritual of displaying the Cross was shifted to the 
second day of the octave. In effect the Anastasis then becomes the sta- 
tion and the focus of the first day’s synaxis. The rituals with the Cross, 
presumably together with allied rituals and liturgical texts, were dis- 
placed by one day. This shift, together with the progressive liturgical 
amnesia described above, could have been a factor in the disruption of 
the subsequent days with their stations and liturgical propers in some 
of our sources. 

In any case, it should be noted that Sion is the designated station in 
the Armenian Lectionary of Jerusalem both for the fourth day of Epiph- 
any, as well as the fourth day of Pascha’. Whatever the historical rea- 
son for that congruence, it may well have influenced, by assimilation, 
the designation of Sion as the station for the fourth day of the Feast of 
Encaenia as implied by the themes of the hymns for that day in the 
Saraknoc’. 


95 Renoux, Čašoc“ I, 41. 

°° The other “Sion” hymn is the refrain associated with the veneration of the Cross 
on the Feast of the Exaltation [21]. 

97 Renoux, ALJ II, 219, 317. 
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Renoux observed that hymns [35], [36], [37], [38], [39], [40]; [41], 
and [42], from the Third Day of the Exaltation, are also appointed for the 
Armenian Feast of Sotakar' [lit., “effusion of light”], an early designation 
for the mother cathedral of the Armenians, later known as Ejmiacin [the 
Only-begotten descended”. The feast presumably commemorates the 
founding of the Armenian mother church in the early years of the fourth 
century according to the miraculous vision of Armenia’s patron saint, 
Gregory the Illuminator. Renoux submitted that these hymns were taken 
over into the Third Day of the Exaltation from the Canon for Sotakat’, 
which he presumed to be their origin”®. It is true that hymn [40], “The Only- 
begotten descended,” encompasses brief but overt references to St. Gre- 
gory’s vision, as recounted by the fifth-century history of Agat‘angetos”. 
The hymn must therefore have become attached to the Third Day of the 
Exaltation as the result of a secondary development in the hymnographic 
canon for this day'®°. The same cannot necessarily be concluded for the 
other hymns in this set, however, for they contain no references or unmis- 
takable allusions to the Armenian cathedral or to the graphic description 
of it in Agat‘angetos. On the contrary, we have seen repeated references 
in these hymns to Sion, the “mother church.” It thus seems more likely 
that at least some of the hymns for the Third Day of the Exaltation have 
their original context in the Jerusalem Encaenia, whence they were later 
adopted for the Armenian Feast of Sotakat’. 

Another set of “double-function” hymns are [41] and [42], which open 
the canon of hymns for the Fourth Day of the Exaltation, and are also 
found in the canon of Sotakat*. Hymn [41] opens with a phrase that could 
connect it with the account in Agat‘angetos: 


Rejoice, O holy Church, for Christ the king of heaven today has crowned 
you with his cross, and he has adorned your fortress with his wondrous 
glory. 

Exult greatly, O daughter of Sion, for through your renewal earth has 
today become heaven, and the heavenly king was pleased to dwell within 
you!l, 


°8 Renoux, “La croix,” 157 n.137, 127. 

°° Agathangelos, History of the Armenians, trans. RW. Thomson (Albany: State Uni- 
versity of New York Press, 1976) 273-297. 

100 Hymn [40] is said to have been composed in the thirteenth century. Renoux, “La 
croix,” 159. 

101 Cf. Zech 2:10 
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With the choirs of the heavenly hosts, we celebrate today and lift up 
unceasing glorification. Be glad, immaculate bride, in your inscrutable 
mystery. 


The account of St. Gregory’s miraculous vision includes numerous 
references to the “Lord’s cross,” or more literally, “the dominical cross” 
[yfum sh wt pncthulwh] crowning various churches that would be built over 
the martyrs’ tombs, though none of these accounts matches the wording 
in hymn [41] exactly!°?. Note as well, however, the reference to “Sion” in 
the second strophe which could, but in this case does not necessarily 
point to Jerusalem. 

Hymn [42] has no obvious parallels with St. Gregory’s vision, save for 
a reference in the third verse to an “effusion of light:” 


A tabernacle of holiness was erected, the holy church, and Christ the 
king was sacrificed in it. Come, faithful, let us bow down to Christ with a 
new song. 

The choirs of angels having descended from heaven, sing aloud. Making 
melody with their wonderful voice, they sing songs of praise, chanting the 
three holies. 

Rejoice! Be glad, O holy church become bride. Brighten your children 
in praise of Him who showered an effusion of light upon you, O mother 
church. 


The term “effusion” [>17, Sof] presents an apparent link to Sotakat’, 
and could suggest that this hymn was composed in honor of the Arme- 
nian cathedral. Yet the connection is not conclusive. The word >nq [Sot] 
appears but once in the lengthy narrative of St. Gregory’s vision'®?. More- 
over, nothing else in the hymn evokes the Armenian cathedral or the 
story of their Christian conversion. In fact, Renoux noted that the descrip- 
tion of St. Gregory’s vision in Agaf‘angetos makes no mention of the 
choirs of angels, much less of their singing the Trisagion, strong themes 
in hymn [42]'°*. Curiously, as noted earlier, the Trisagion is always sung 
in conjunction with the rite of venerating the Cross on the Feast of the 
Exaltation of the Holy Cross, together with the hymns [20], [21], and [22]. 
This could suggest hagiopolite provenance for the hymn'®. 

A number of hymns for the Fourth Day of the Exaltation ([50], 
[51], [53], [54], [55], [56]) also appear in the enigmatic Feast of the Ark 


102 See Agathangelos, History of the Armenians, 278-279, 308-309. 

103 The word appears as the root of »nqugqhu, [Xotac‘eal], literally, “having become 
an effusion.” Ibid. 279. 

104 Renoux, “La croix,” 160 n.144. 

105 Directory of Feasts, 227. 
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of the Covenant!°°. As noted above, the origins of this ancient feast, 
which is already attested in the Armenian and Georgian Lectionaries 
of Jerusalem, are obscure. The hymns are very clearly associated with 
the dedication of a church, and thus their presence in the company of 
other church-hymns in the old Encaenia octave is most appropriate. 
As to the origin of these hymns, and their original context, little more 
can be said at this point except that some connection to the original 
Encaenia ceremonies in Jerusalem can not be ruled out given the early 
witness of this feast in the two recensions of the lectionary of the Holy 
City. 

On the basis of a comparison of those church-themed hymns that 
appear both among the hymns of the Cross and in the hymnography for 
the Feast of Sotakat, it is difficult to determine which liturgical context 
was prior. In other words, were these dual-function hymns originally 
composed for the dedication ceremonies in Jerusalem, or for the conse- 
cration of Armenia’s own mother church? At least one hymn [40] has 
clear connections with the Armenian patristic tradition concerning the 
origin of the mother cathedral of the Armenians. Its presence in the 
hymnography appointed for both the Third Day of the Cross must be a 
later development under the influence of the Feast of Sofakat’. Other 
hymns have allusions that could, but do not necessarily derive from the 
Sotakat’ tradition. Many others, including several of those with refer- 
ences to “Sion” could have had their origin in the early Encaenia tradi- 
tion of Jerusalem, whence the Armenians later incorporated them into 
the hymnography for their indigenous feast. 

Our earliest reference to a feast of “The Vision of St. Gregory that 
he saw concerning the foundation of the catholic Church” appears in 
the ms. Armenian lectionary Erevan 832 dated 1154 Ap'°”. This relatively 
late date would suggest that for the most part hymns common to the 
Jerusalem and Armenian dedication feasts had their origin in the Jerusa- 
lem Encaenia and were adopted by the later Armenian dedication feast. 
Conversely, some hymns composed specifically for the Armenian context 
eventually came to influence the earlier Jerusalem feasts. What prompted 
this exchange of hymns from one feast to another was assuredly the 
gradual evolution of the Armenian Daily Office and its burgeoning 
requirements for hymnography. The canticles of Exodus 15, Daniel 3, 
Deuteronomy 32 and others inspired the composition of hymnography 


106 See n.7 above. 
107 Renoux, CaSoc’ III, 67. 
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across the Christian traditions!®’. Yet in a chapter of liturgical history yet 
to be written, the Armenians eventually developed hymns to be chanted 
in conjunction with certain Psalms, namely, Pss 50651), 92(93), 112(113), 
120(121), and 148-150, which did not inspire hymnographic genres in 
other traditions. As the hymnographic requirements for the Armenian 
Daily Office grew, new hymns were composed, and existing hymns were 
transposed from one feast to another, in this way assigning them “double 
duty.” We have encountered a number of Otormea hymns, for example, 
whose content does not correspond to the theme or theological spirit of 
the biblical text with which they were allegedly associated. 


108 A comparative overview of this phenomenon across the spectrum of rites remains 
to be undertaken. Three essays on hymnography in the new The Oxford Handbook of 
Early Christian Studies, Susan Ashbrook Harvey, David G. Hunter, eds., (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2008) are welcome contributions to a field of inquiry much in need of 
synthesis, but their approach is historical, literary and theological, with little attention 
given to the properly liturgical function of the hymns: Michael J. Roberts, “Poetry and 
Hymnography (1): Christian Latin Poetry,” Ibid., 628-640; John A. McGuckin, “Poetry 
and Hymnography (2): The Greek World,” Ibid., 641-656; Sebastian P. Brock, “Poetry 
and Hymnography (3): Syriac,” Ibid., 657-671. Several classic studies remain important: 
James Mearns, The Canticles of the Christian Church Eastern and Western in Early and 
Medieval Times, (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1914); Heinrich Schneider, 
“Die biblischen Oden im Christlichen Altertum,” Biblica 30 (1949) 28-65; idem, “Die 
biblischen Oden seit dem sechsten Jahrhundert,” Ibid., 239-272; idem, “Die biblischen 
Oden in Jerusalem und Konstantinopel,” Ibid., 433-452; idem, “Die biblischen Oden im 
Mittelalter,” Ibid., 479-500; Anton Baumstark, Nocturna Laus: Typen friihchristlicher 
Vigilienfeier, Liturgische Quellen und Forschungen 32 (Münster, 1957) esp. pp. 167-205. 
For the Armenian rite, see note 85 above, et infra. For the Byzantine world, see Oliver 
Strunk, “The Byzantine Office at the Hagia Sophia,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 9-10 
(1955-1956) 180-202; Irenée-Henri Dalmais, “Tropaire, Kontakion, Canon,” in H. Becker 
and R. Kaczynski, eds., Liturgie und Dichtung: Ein interdisziplinäres Kompendium 1. 
Historische Präsentation (Erzabtei St. Ottilien: EOS Verlag, 1983) 421-433; José Gros- 
dider de Matons, “Le Kontakion,” in Wulf Arlt, Ernst Linchtenhahn and Hans Oesch, eds., 
Gattungen der Musik in Einzeldarstellungen: Gedenkschaft Leo Schrade (Bern, München, 
1973) 245-268; Kariophilis Mitsakis, “The Hymnography of the Greek Church in the 
Early Christian Centuries,” Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantinistik 20 (1971) 32-49; 
Miloš Velimirović, “The Byzantine Heirmos and Heirmologion,” in Gattungen der 
Musik in Einzeldarstellungen, 192-244. For the Syriac world see Anton Baumstark, Fest- 
brevier und Kirchenjahr der syrischen Jakobiten (Paderborn, 1910) esp. 44-53; Juan 
Mateos, S.J., Lelya-Sapra: Les offices chaldéens de la nuit et du matin, OCA 156 (Rome, 
1976). For the Ethiopian rite: Habtemichael-Kidane, L’Ufficio divino della Chiesa eti- 
opica: Studio storico-critico con particolare riferimento alle ore cattedrali, OCA 257 
(Rome, 1998) 189-223. For the pre-Byzantine Georgian rite, see Renoux, Les hymnes; 
idem, ed., L’Hymnaire de Saint-Sabas (V°-VIF° siècle): Le manuscript géorgien H2123 1. 
Du samedi de Lazare a la Pentecôte, PO 50/3 (Turnhout/Belgique: Brepols, 2008); Stig 
Simeon Fr¢yshov, L’horologe “Géorgien” du Sinaiticus ibericus 34, Edition, traduction et 
commentaire, Unpublished doctoral thesis at the Université de Paris-Sorbonne (Paris IV), 
Institut Catholique de Paris et Institut de théologie orthodoxe Saint-Serge, 2003. 
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We do not know what ancient indigenous hymns the Armenians may 
have sung in commemoration of their mother cathedral, perhaps centuries 
before a feast was established for it by the time of ms. Erevan 832 in the 
early twelfth century. Be that as it may, as the Feast of Sotakat‘ devel- 
oped, and certainly by the time it was fixed in the liturgical calendar, 
these few hymns — if they existed at all — would have been incorpo- 
rated into the now well-established structure of the Armenian hymno- 
graphic canon, which required specific hymns in conjunction with the 
biblical odes and psalms that constituted it in the Armenian Rite. New 
hymns were also composed, such as hymn [40] and very likely others. 
Whatever additional hymns were required to complete the canon were 
imported from the abundant church-themed hymns that had been pre- 
served and transmitted in the hymnographic canons for the Exaltation 
septenary, that is, the old Jerusalem Encaenia octave. 

An analogous development occurred within the Saraknoc’ in the mid- 
dle of the old Dedication octave, that is, in the canons for what would 
have been its fourth, fifth and sixth days (eventually counted as the third, 
fourth and fifth days of the Exaltation). As this study has shown, the 
Armenians had preserved some hymns of great antiquity, whose roots 
conceivably go back to the earliest anniversaries of the original dedication 
ceremonies for the Jerusalem churches. As the structure of the Armenian 
Office evolved, so did the requirements for its hymnography. To meet this 
need, some new hymns were inevitably composed based on the old mod- 
els, while suitable hymns from other feasts, Sotakat’ and the Ark of the 
Covenant, for instance, were borrowed and inserted into the old Encaenia 
canons to complete them. Eventually, through assimilation, parts of the 
canons for the Third and Fourth days of the Exaltation became identical 
to the sequence of hymns in the canon for the Feast of Sotakat’, as we 
find in the printed Saraknoc’ today. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is always with a degree of reticence that anyone studying the early 
history of the liturgy ventures to draw hard and fast conclusions; how 
much more so when one has relied on hymn texts as primary documentary 
evidence. On the other hand, a few things can be reasonably concluded as 
a result of this analysis of the Armenian hymns of the Cross. 

First of all, it can be concluded with certainty that the Armenian cor- 
pus of hymns today associated with the Feast of the Exaltation of the 
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Holy Cross represents much more than what its heading implies. As I have 
shown in my previous study'”, this corpus of hymns actually consists in 
hymns of great linguistic, literary and theological diversity. Some of them 
are patently connected with the Cross; others are concerned with themes 
related to the church; while still others blend these and other themes. 
Contrary to the received tradition concerning these hymns, which would 
attribute most of them to a single composer, what we actually find is a 
mélange of heterogeneous hymnographic material from various authors, 
dates, and contexts, which has obviously been subject to redaction and 
rearrangement over the centuries as new material has been incorporated, 
and as the original structure and function of the feasts of the Dedication 
and of the Cross have evolved. 

Nevertheless, the corpus of hymns preserves some very ancient features. 
The seven days of the Cross are actually a remnant of the old octave of the 
Encaenia. Scattered among the hymns are several of apparently remarkable 
antiquity, whose context refers or alludes to the topography and historical 
details concerning the dedication of the churches in Jerusalem. Hymns that 
conspicuously juxtapose church dedication and Cross themes must date 
from before the feast of the Exaltation supplanted that of the Dedication, 
i.e. long before the early seventh century when the bishop of Jerusalem 
himself no longer understood the connection between the two feasts. 

The survival of liturgical texts and usages from ancient Jerusalem should 
surprise no one familiar with the course of scholarship in the early history 
of the liturgy during the past several decades, principally in the masterly 
work of Charles Renoux. A more recent sphere of inquiry involves the 
emerging consensus that Jerusalem was additionally an important center 
for the diffusion of Christian hymnography. In a number of recent and 
important studies, Renoux has begun to trace striking resemblances 
between certain Armenian and Georgian hymns, proposing that some 
hymns from these two venerable traditions of Caucasian Christianity are 
in fact translations of earlier, presumably Greek models!!°. Peter Jeffery 


109 Findikyan, “Armenian Hymns of the Church and the Cross.” 

10 Renoux, Les hymnes, 52-55 et infra; “Le Jadgari géorgien et le Saraknoc’ armé- 
nien,” REArm 24 (1993) 89-112; “Les hymnes du Iadgari pour la fête de l’apparition de 
la croix le 7 mai,” Studi sull’Oriente Cristiano 4/1 (2000) 93-102; “Une hymnographie 
ancienne en géorgien” in L’Hymnographie, Conférences Saint-Serge XLVI semaine 
d’études liturgiques Paris 1999 (Rome: C.L.V. Edizioni Liturgiche, 2000) 137-151; “De 
Jérusalem en arménie: L’Heritage liturgique de l’église arménienne,” in Patterns of the 
Past — Prospects for the Future: The Christian Heritage in the Holy Land, Thomas 
Hummel, Kevork Hintlian and Ulf Carmesund, eds. (London: Melisende, 1999) 119-123; 
“Un bilan provisoire,” 61-64. 
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has begun to uncover analogous musical affinities across a spectrum of 
Christian traditions, allowing him tentatively to reconstruct facets of the 
chant tradition of early Christian Jerusalem!!!. It seems far from improb- 
able, then, that our Armenian hymns connected with the Encaenia may 
themselves prove to be translations of early Greek hymns. Confirmation 
of such an hypothesis must await study of the Georgian hymns of the 
Cross and of the Dedication!!. 

Another question arises, however: What was the liturgical context 
of the Greek hymns that the Armenians hypothetically translated and 
included among the hymns for the Cross and the Dedication? Surely, as 
we have seen, these would have been hymns sung before the seventh 
century on the anniversary of the Dedication of the Holy Places. But 
can we rule out the possibility that some of these hymns of remarkable 
antiquity at least in part may actually go back to the original Dedication 
ceremonies of 335? In a new study, my colleague Abraham Terian has 
confirmed — incontestably in my view — the attribution to Bishop 
Macarius I of Jerusalem in the year 335, of a well-known but previously 
disputed letter addressed to the Armenian Catholicos Vrt‘anés!'3. Terian 
argues that the letter was given to a delegation of priests from newly- 
Christianized Armenia, who had come to the Holy City precisely to par- 
ticipate in the festivities surrounding the dedication of the holy places, 
and to appeal to the bishop of Jerusalem regarding certain questions of 
liturgical propriety. These Armenian priests would have been part of the 
throngs of “monks and apotactites...from every region and province,” 
who “make for Jerusalem to share the celebrations” of the Encaenia, 
according to Egeria’s account''*. So there were Armenians present on the 


11 Peter Jeffery, “The Earliest Oktdéchoi: The Role of Jerusalem and Palestine in the 
Beginnings of Modal Ordering” in The Study of Medieval Chant: Paths and Bridges, East 
and West, in honor of Kenneth Levy, ed. Peter Jeffery. (Cambridge: The Boydell Press, 
2001) 147-209; idem, “The Lost Chant Tradition of Early Christian Jerusalem: Some Pos- 
sible Melodic Survivals in the Byzantine and Latin Chant Repertories,” Early Music His- 
tory 11 (1992) 151-190; “The Earliest Christian Chant Repertory Recovered: The Georgian 
Witness to Jerusalem Chant,” Journal of the American Musicological Society 47 (1994) 
1-38. See also Stig Simeon Frøyshov, “The Early Development of the Liturgical Eight-Mode 
System in Jerusalem,” St. Viadimir’s Theological Quarterly 51/2-3 (2007) 139-178. 

12 An undertaking that I hope to pursue. Cf. Gaga Shurgaia, “L’esaltazione della croce 
nello Iadgari antico,” in L’onagro maestro: Miscellanea di fuochi accesi per Gianroberto 
Scarcia in occasione del suo LXX sadé, Rudy Favaro, Simone Cristoforetti, Matteo Com- 
pareti, eds. (Venice: Libreria Editrice Cafoscarina, 2004) 137-188. 

13 Abraham Terian, Macarius of Jerusalem Letter to the Armenians AD 335 (AVANT: 
Treasure of the Armenian Christian Tradition 4, Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir’s Semi- 
nary Press and St. Nersess Armenian Seminary, 2008). 

14 Itin, Egeriae 48:1. Wilkinson, Egeria’s Travels, 164. 
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very day of the Dedication, and many more for centuries thereafter to the 
present day. It is therefore quite feasible that some relics of the original 
Greek hymnography for the Dedication of the Jerusalem churches may 
have been brought back to Armenia at a very early date, translated, and 
preserved in the Saraknoc’ among the hymns for the Exaltation of the 
Holy Cross. 

The Armenian corpus of hymns of the cross developed out of an unu- 
sual historical circumstance in the origin and evolution of the Feast of the 
Exaltation of the Cross. Whatever their provenance and original liturgical 
setting may prove to be, the constituent hymns of this corpus, as it has 
been transmitted to us, contain a remarkable perspective on ecclesiology 
and soteriology. Though scholars continue to debate his true motivation, 
Constantine’s idea to build a great church sanctuary, or rather a complex 
of sanctuaries over the site of Christ’s crucifixion and probably, as well, 
over the site where the true cross was discovered, amounted to more than 
an architectural insight. It was also a theological superimposition of the 
Church over the Cross, yielding a marvelous perspective from which to 
speculate on the theology of Christian redemption in and through the 
church. Or perhaps Constantine was but a faithful conduit for that origi- 
nal, integrated theological vision which, as elsewhere in the development 
of the liturgical year, ultimately lost its original unity of vision and 
became fragmented. In any case, in the Armenian hymns of the Cross, 
we find a marvelous marriage between the divine mysteries of the Cross 
and the Church, a trenchant collocation that will come to mark the Arme- 
nian Church’s theology and liturgy distinctively and indelibly. 


